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of God. But He who is infinite in wisdom, 
adorable in mercy, and unlimited in power, ap- 
peared again for his deliverance, and brought 
him up from the depths, to the great joy and 
comfort of his beloved wife and friends ; and his 
gift in the ministry was not long impaired by 
this trial. He was a loving, affectionate hus- 
band, a kind and indulgent father, a truc-hearted 
and honest Friend. The time of his last illness 
was about two weeks, sharp and painful, during 
which he did not express much. Two Friends 
calling to see him previous to their setting out 
for the Quarterly meeting, to them he said a few 
words to the following import: “Give my dear 
love to Friends there; I had thought of being 
with them, but we are poor short-sighted crea- 
tures and cannot foresee the ways of Providence. 
But I never felt more love toward Friends than 
at this time.” He then added, that he thought 
a few days ago, he had a view of his burial day, 
but said, “At present all foreknowledge is hid 
from me: but the Lord has been wonderfully 
good, and has supported me through many diffi- 
culties, to my own admiration. If it should 
please the Lord to take me at this time, I am 
easy, and resigned to his will. If I should be 
raised up again, I hope to dedicate the remainder 
of my days to the praise of my Creator.”” When 
his children stood about his bed, he looked at 
them with fatherly affection, and then turning to 
his wife said, ‘They stand about me, but I seem 
to have nothing to say to them; thou dost much 
for me and will be rewarded for it.”” He bore 
his sickness with a pleasing composure of mind, 
and his innocent purified spirit quietly departed 
on the 28th day of 6th month, 1803, and now, 1 
trust, is centered in that happy place, where not 
one of its inhabitants can say, I am sick. He 
was buried on the 3d of 7th month, in Friends’ 
Burial Ground, in Lothersdale, aged about 52 
years, a minister upwards of 20 years. 
Henry WorMALL.” 


This notice Henry Wormall sent to his friend 
Thomas Bulman, with the following touching 
lines, composed by James Montgomery, on the 
death of Joseph Brown : ' 


“ Spirit leave thine house of clay, 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath, 
Spirit cast thy chains away, 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death.” 


Thus thy Guardian Angel spoke, 
As he watched thy dying bed, 

As the bonds of life he broke, 
And the ransomed captive fled. 


‘¢ Prisoner long detain’d below, 
Prisoner now with freedom blest, 

Welcome from a world of woe, 

Welcome to a land of rest.” 


Thus thy Guardian Angel sang, 
As he bore thy soul on high, 

While with hallelujahs rang, 
All the region of the sky. 
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Ye that mourn a father’s loss, 
Ye that weep a friend no more, 

Call to mind the Christian cross, 
Which your friend, your father bore. 


Grief, and penury, and pain, 
Still attended on his way, 

And Oppression’s scourge and chain, 
More unmerciful than they. 


Yet, while travelling in distress, 
(‘Twas the eldest curse of sin) 
Through the world’s waste wilderness, 
He had Paradise within. 


And along that vale of tears, 

Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears, 

Where the mourner walked with God. 


Till his Master from above, 

When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of bis love, 

To convey the wanderer home. 


Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steeds that cleft the wind, 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 

When his mantle dropp’d behind? 


Ye who caught it as it fell, 

Bind that mantle round your breast ; 
So in you his meekness dwell, 

So on you his spirit rest. 


Yet rejoicing in his lot, 

Still shall memory love to weep, 
O’er the venerable spot, 

Where his dear, cold relics sleep. 


Grave, the guardian of his dust, 
Grave, the treasury of the skies, 
Every atom of thy trust, 
Rests in hope again to rise. 


Hark! the judgment trumpet calls, 
‘Soul rebuild thine house of clay, 
Immortality thy walls 
And eternity thy day.” 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘God made man upright, but he hath sought out 
many inventions.” 


It was the will of God when he made man, 
that he should be led and guided by His spirit. 
“ My spirit shall not always strive with man;” 
the flesh then (as ever since) striveth against the 
spirit, and the spirit striveth against the flesh. 

‘God made man upright,” thus man, before 
he fell, could look to God, could commune with 
his Maker; but such was the effect of his fall, 
that he hid himself in the trees of the garden, 
and was afraid. God seeks in the present day, 
as he did then, to bring him back; Adam where 
art thou? Man where art thou? When God 
speaks, do we listen? are we not now disposed to 
hide in the trees of the garden? have we not 
sought out many inventions? Look at the va- 
rious sects among Christians; look at the differ- 
ent opinions and beliefs now abounding in the 
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world. It is written, “Man was made subject to 
vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him who 
has subjected the same in hope;” if man had 
nothing to couquer, if he had no cross, there 
would be no crown. And thus early spake the 
Most High to that tempting spirit that still se- 
duces man to eat of the forbidden fruit, “I will 
put enmity between thy seed and its seed, (which 
is Christ formed in man) it shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.” Yes, we must 
all feel the force of temptation, not with the de- 
sign that we should yield, for man was made to 
govern all his propensities. ‘Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well,’’ is written on the conscience 
of every man that cometh into the world; and 
one of the Apostles says, “If we are wise unto 
that which is good, and simple concerning evil, 
the God of peace shall bruise Satan under our 
feet shortly.” If, then, we are fallen by our in- 
iquities may we seek to be renewed in the spirit 
of our minds. Marvel not, said the blessed Je- 
sus, that I said unto you ye must be born again. 
“Except ye eat my flesh, and drink my blood, 
ye have no life in you.”” My words, said He, “they 
are spirit and they are life.” This is what is 
most wanting amongst us, the work of regenera 
tion, redemption, and entire sanctification by the 
spirit of God, a manifestation of which is given 
to every man that cometh into the world. Well 
was it said, ‘Work out your own salvation, 
knowing that God (by his spirit) worketh in us, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 
Truly might it be said, “Salvation is of the 
Lord,”’ for the spirit of Christ, and the spirit of 
God are one. Lin them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one. May we then 
seek to be preserved in this oneness of spirit, 
which is the bond of peace. In this state of 
being we have different degrees of religious ex- 
perience, some of us seem to look through a glass 
darkly ; but ere long we shall see face to face; 
and we should watch against it as a temptation 
when inclined to accuse a fellow being of evil, 
because he sees not as we see. 

If through Divine grace we are enabled to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God, we are made desirous that all should be as 
fully persuaded in their own minds, and walk by 
the same rule, and mind the same thing. What 
adelusion prevailed in the world when it needed 





































| smiracle to be performed to show that unto the 
-* fall, | Fentiles God had also granted repentance unto 
ae a wr life. There is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, 
an day, Scythian, bond or free, but God is alike good 
where | Ute all, and we shall all be judged, not accord- 





ing to what we have not, but according to that 
which we have. And thus said an Apostle (to 
whom I would say double honor is due), “Though 
I speak with the tongue of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal; and though I have 
the gift of prophesy, and understand all myste- 
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ries, and all knowledge, and though I have all 
faith so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, 7 am nothing.’ 

“And now abideth Faith, Hope and Charity, 
these three, but the greatest of these is Charity.” 


J. W. 
Canada West, Ist mo. 1, 1860. 





“ GoD IS LIGHT.’? 


If God is light, then all that occurs is recon- 
cilable with the idea that he is worthy of con- 
fidence. What he does may seem dark to us, but 
we may be assured that it is all light with him. 
A cloud may come between us and the sun ; but 
beyond the cloud the sun shines with undimmed 
splendor, and soon the cloud itself will pass away. 
At midnight it is dark to us; but it is not be- 
cause the sun is shorn of his beams, or is extin- 
guished. He will rise again upon oar hemisphere, 
in the fulness of his glory, and all the darkness 
of the cloud,-and of midnight, is reconcilable 
with the idea that the sun is a bright orb, and 
that in him there is no darkness at all. So with 
God. We may be under a cloud of trouble, but 
above all that the glory of God shines with 
splendor, and soon that cloud will pass away, 
and reveal him in the fulness of his beauty and 
truth. 

We should, therefore, at all times exercise a 
cheerful confidence in God. Who supposes that 
the sun is never again to shine when the cloud 
passes over it, or when the shades of midnight 
settle down upon the world? Weconfide in that 
sun, that it will shine again when the shades of 
night have been driven away. So let us confide 
in God, for with more absolute certainty we shall 
yet see Him to be light, and shall come to a 
world where there is no cloud.— Albert Barnes. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


27th 3d mo., 1774.—Hearing some persons 
mention that their preference of silent meetings 
was increasing, I was led to consider the happiness 
of having bread in our own houses, and water in 
our own cisterns; when we need not the help of 
man, but can worship, in awful silence, the Father 
of spirits, in spirit and in truth. For my own part, 
I feel at present far from this desirable attain- 
ment; clouds and darkness seem to overshadow 
me. In this state of mind, outward help is fre- 
quently beneficial; and if the spring lies deep, 
and we have no strength to dig, the joint labor 
of others assists us in coming to that refreshment 
which we know not how to obtain. Neverthe- 
less, I am well convinced that a dependence on 
outward help will avail us nothing. If we are 


nourished by the bread of life, it must be by 
sinking deep into our own hearts, and experien- 
cing the living powerful word to be near us, which 
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will guide us into all truth. We are too apt to 
let a careless negligence take hold of our minds 
when assembled together for the purpose of wor- 
ship; instead of keeping them diligently fixed 
on the supreme Author of our being, and en- 
deavouring to wait in the silence of all flesh, to 
hear that inspeaking word which would not only 
show us our states and conditions, and inform 
us what we ought todo, but, in his own good 
time, prepare a sacrifice acceptable to himself, 
and cause us to rejoice in the overshsdowings of 
His love. 

2d 10th mo.,1774.—*As I have lived so I shall 
close, with the most unshaken assurance, that we 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, but 
the pure, living, and eternal substance.” These 
expressions of S. Fothergill brought to my mind 
sentiments that have often occurred, respecting 
our faith being strengthened by the assurance of 
a departing friend ; who can testify, that the way 
to arrive at a glorious immortality, is by taking 
heed, and diligently attending to that light, or 
inward manifestation of the Divine will, which 
is given us to direct our steps. Few of us, who 
seriously consider our latter end, can pass 
through this probationary state, without some 
seasons of doubt and anxiety. The fear of being 
led by a false light, or thinking those things es- 
sential which are not so, will sometimes prevail ; 
and, from beholding the variety of sentiments in 
the world, we are ready to halt between two 
opinions, instead of giving up implicitly to divine 
instruction. Bunt when we consider the end of 
those who have most diligently given themselves 
up to follow that which they believed to be their 
duty ; their pleasing reflections on every instance 
of obedience, and satisfaction from having acted 
to the best of their knowledge, it seems to in- 
spire us with resolution to pursue the same con- 
duct, and to run with cheerfulness and alacrity 
the race which is set before us. 

Though my mind seems, at times, enveloped 
in darkness, and thick clouds gather all around, 
yet can I, from a degree of experience, close in 
with the above sentiments, that in obeying that 
inward teacher, the light of truth, I have not 
followed cunningly devised fables, but have felt 
that peace which is an earnest of acceptance with 
God. O that my mind were but more diligently 
engaged, to seek this divine light, and to be 
guided by it in every action of life ! 

However easy and negligent we may be in the 
days of health and prosperity, yet, in the days of 
adversity, keen reflections will take place; and 
when stretched on the bed of sickness we shall 
count.all but as dross in comparison of gaining 
Christ ; of having an assurance, that when this 
tabernacle of clay is dissolved, we shall obtaiu 
an admittance into his kingdom. Then it is, 
when divested of all earthly enjoyments, we be- 
hold things in their true light ; we perceive the 
littleness and vanity of everything here, and are 


convinced that the only object worth our earnest 
pursuit, is that blessedness which shall be here. 
after. I often think, if we did but use as much 
diligence to make our calling and election sure, 
as many of us employ in settling our worldly 
affairs, we should not beso much unprepared for 
our final period. But the mind of man is apt to 
busy itself about trifles, whilst things of real im- 
portance remain unnoticed. We fix our eyes on 
those things that nearly surround us, without 
being sufficiently attentive to prepare for the 
time of our dissolution, which we are generally 
inclined to behold as afar off. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
HEALTHY OLD AGE. 


In the question, how vitality may best be 
thaintained and prolonged into old age, we must 
look mainly to four general conditions, which 
may be said to include all that is most essential 
to the fulfilment of this problem. These are 
air, as belonging to respiration—aliment—exer- 
cise of the body—and exercise of the mental 
functions. 

The first of these topics—that of the air wa 
breathe—presents more difficulties than might 
be supposed, owing in no small part to the vague 
notions and prejudices current on the subject, 
and which science has hitherto but partially cor- 
rected. The contingencies of climate, for in- 
stance, whether hot or cold, wet or dry, equable 
or variable, are made the subject of endless com- 
mon-places, unfounded in fact, and often of in- 
jurious application. Since the continent of 
Europe has been laid open to universal travel, 
local interests and fashions have tended further 
to distort the truth; and health is run after, 
whether from climate or mineral waters, upon 
the most ignorant plausibilities, and with little 
regard to other circumstances, which often more 
than contravene the benefit sought for. The 
lungs may gain good from a warm atmosphere; 
but this may be paid for by gastric disorders 
scarcely less noxious. Heat is too commonly 
regarded as a panacea for all our bodily ills. In 
truth, cold has an equally fair title to take its 
place in the class of remedies; for in many 
cases where health is inertly loitered away under 
southern suns, the frame might have gained 
vigor and vitality among our own northera 
mountains. A comparison of the registers of 
mean mortality in these respective localities 
goes far to sanction this judgment. 

But we must not deal with this subject as re- 
presented by climate only. The amount and 

urity of the air we breathe is a question be 
hosing to every place, and of far more interest 
to the great mass of mankind. We do not 
here enter into the chemical theory of respi- 
ration, or the controversies it has engendered. 
What concerns us is the fact, that a certain num- 
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ber of cubic inches of air should be taken into| most open to common observation. Including 


the lungs at each inspiration, and that this air 
be of a certain purity, as conditions necessary to 
the healthy existence and full vitality of the in- 
dividual being. The imperfect attainment of 
these conditions throughout the whole, or a part 
of life, tends, in the same proportion, to enfeeble 
the vital power, and to abridge, more or less, the 
term of existence. The insufficient production 
and maintenance of this power impairs longevity, 
not less than its too lavish expenditure in the 
various abuses and vices of social life. 

Hence the vast importance of all that may be 
done by open-air exercise, ventilation of dwell- 
ings, and removal of noxious exhalations, on be- 
half of this great function of life. These things 
are better understood than they were, and more 
is attempted and effected for their attainment. 
But still much remains to be done. Medical 
science is called upon to prevent disease, as well 
as to restore health. We confidently believe that 
more might be effected to this end, as well for 
individuals as for communities, were the healthy 


further, under the same head, those many forms 
of liquid, from simple water to the strongest 
alcoholic drinks, which the natural or perverted 
ingenuity of man has mingled with his aliment, 
we come upon a new class of effects, of Weep in- 
terest not only to individuals, but to the welfare 
of social life. 

Vague though it may seem, and common-place, 
we can find no more fitting word than modera- 
tion, to express what is best in diet, in its re- 
lation to health and length of life. No speci- 
fication of the wholsome.or unwholsome in food 
ean be of avail for good, unless in subordination, 
more or less, to this one condition. As in the 
relation of the lungs to air, so the digestive organs 
require a certain quantity of food—varying in 
different individuals, and in the same person at 
different periods—to maintain the healthy state 
and sufficiency of the blood, and through them 
the due action of all the organs of the body. And 
nature, where unspoiled by vitiated habits, 
furnishes a rule and measure, which every one, 


state of respiration cultivated with the came whatever the diversity of temperament, may 
care which is given to the actions of the stom- | safely and expediently consult for himself. Here 


ach and alimentary organs. 


We doubt not that | especially, however, men are more prone to be 


this function is capable of being restored, im-| governed by faulty habits and injurious maxims, 
proved, and maintained in efficieney, by well-| than to be convinced by reason or instructed by 


ordered exercises of the lungs, and by due at- 
tention to the mechanism of these organs in all 
that belongs to the habits of life. It may not 
occur to our readers, and yet it is strictly true, 
that the familiar conditions of posture of body, 
speaking, singing, etc., are deeply concerned in 
this matter, the more so from the very familiari- 
ty of every-day use. If forty cubic inches of air 
taken into the lungs at each inspiration are re- 
quired for the purposes of their function, and 
thirty or twenty only are inspired, it is certain 
that the blood will not be duly changed, and 
that every organ in the body will suffer more or 
less by the deficiency. To enlarge the quantity, 
then, in such cases, is an object of high import- 
ance, not sufficiently regarded, we may add, in 
the medical practice of our day. 

On the value to health of the purity of the 
air we breathe, it is hardly necessary to speak. 
Free ventilation is here the mean agent in our 
hands, whether we look to the replacement of air 
despoiled of its oxygen, or to the removal of 
noxious matters present in it. 

Looking next to aliment, in its connection 
with health, and therefore, with longevity, we 
encounter a topic which has heen endlessly dis- 
cussed and written upon, and made the subject 
of various and perplexing opinions. All this is 
natural and inevitable. For the subject in ques- 
tion embraces not only what is necessary to 
human existence, but also what belongs to man’s 
luxury and sensuality ; and is, moreover, con- 
nected with all those changes of bodily condition, 
whether healthy or morbid in kind, which are 


experience. That appetite, for which the old 
epicure would pay any price, is too much regard- 
ed as a Condition to be instantly suppressed by 
food. Even under disease, when nature resumes 
her rights, and rejects with loathing the aliment 
which the stomach has no power to digest, the 
mischievous zeal of friends comes in, feeding the 
disorder and not the body, by what they force 
upon the patient. The catalogue of ills which 
indigestion directly or indirectly involves, might 
seem sufficient to enforce a rule, were they duly 
recognized in their origin. 

But while thus associating moderation of life 
with length of life, we are bound to add that 
there may be excess even in this laudable direc- 
tion. A constant and anxious care for existence, 
and rigid rules of living founded upon this, tend 
in their own way to curtail what it if sought to 
prolong. There is some practical truth in the 
story in the “Spectator,” of the gentleman who 
cut short his life by weighing or measuring every 
article of his food. The truth we consider to be 
—and it is a physiological fact—that whatever 
leads the mind to give close and minute attention 
to the stomach and organs of digestion, does more 
or less embarrass that great function, and impair 
the nutrition of the body. Temperance must 
not be made to march in manacles and fetters, or 
with steps of unbroken uniformity. We degrade 
the virtue by this manner of using it ; and at- 
tempt what is impossible under the endless 
changes incident to the life of man. 

It remains for us to speak of exercises of the 
body, in their reference to longevity. Under 
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the definition of vitality already given, it will be 
obvious that whatever tends to maintain the 
organs generally in their healthy state, tends in 
the same proportion to preserve and prolong 
life. Exercise is one of the great means to this 
end. An organ destined to a particular function 
is best kept in its integrity by the exercise of 
this function, with a due regard to those pro- 
gressive and invitable changes which time brings 
upon every man. If we take the term exercise 
in its ordinary sense, as expressing the muscular 
action of the body, the conclusion is the same— 
rendered still more explicit by our knowledge 
of the influence of these actions in maintaining 
the vigor and equality of the circulation through- 
out thesystem, and thereby keeping all the organs 
in healthy balance and relation to each other. 
The changes, fitting or necessary, as old age 
comes on, cannot be measured by years only. 
The time and the necessity vary for the constitu- 
tion of every individual, and must be determined 
for each by a just observation of himself. A 
wise man will find steps and stages in the descent 
of life, on which to repose a while, without sud- 
den or entige relinquishment of those bodily 
habits which, discreetly used, conduce to health 
and preservation at this period, as well as in 
youth and middle age. The discretion needful 
is that suggested by experience. Whatever 
amount of exertion is felt to exhaust the bodily 
powers, is fitly to be avoided; whatever can be 
done without such effects is certainly safe, and 
probably beneficial to health. 

A story is current of Lord Mansfield, who him- 
self lived to eighty-nine, that whenever very 
aged witnesses appeared in the court over which 
he so lung presided, it was his wont to interro- 
gate them as to their habits of life ; and with the 
result that in no one habit was there any general 
concurrence, except in that of early rising. 
Anecdotes of this kind are for the most part either 
untrue or exaggerated in degree. Early rising 
is doubtless in many ways favorable to health; 
but it cannot be taken as a guarantee for lon- 
gevity. Even were the story in question true, it 
is more probable that the vigorous vitality in 
these instances maintained the habit, than that 
the habit maintained the vitality. 

What has just been said about exercises of the 
body in relation to longevity will in great measure 
apply to the mental functions also. 

The memory is undoubtedly the wental facul- 
ty which is first and most obviously affected by 
old age. This wonderful intermedinm between 
body and mind, varying so greatly in different 
individuals, and so strangely capricious in the 
same individual from the accidents of the day or 
hour, would seem to partake more of mere 
mechanism than any other of the intellectual 
powers. It undergoes changes more explicitly 
from physical causes ; and both its excellencies 
and defects are marked by peculiarities which 
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appear to belong to conditions of organic kind, 
The anomalies of memory in advanced life are 
familiar to every oue, especially so the facts of 
the early forgetfulness of names, and the frequent 
retention of things long past, while recent events 
flit away, like shadows, leaving scarcely a trace 
behind. Or more strangely still (though never, 
perhaps, without some morbid changes of brain), 
the obliteration of certain classes of events, or 
certain subjects of memory, as if by a sort of 
mechanical separation from everything else abid- 
ing in this mysterious receptacle. 

The importance of preserving memory in its 
integrity, as long and as far as it can be done, 
will probably be admitted. Some may urge that 
an oblivion of things past is the best security for 
a tranquil old age. But this virtually reduces 
man toa mere moiety of existence ; and the same 
reasoning might be used to prove that utter im. 
becility of mind is a blessing in this latter stage 
of life. Such imbecility, from natural causes, 
often occurs ; but we have no title to consider it 
a good, or tu neglect any means which may obvi- 
ate or retard it. We will not venture to say that 
these means are many or certain. As regards 
memory in particular, all that can be done at 
this period of life is to aid in giving it the diree- 
tion which circumstances make desirable, and to 
spare it those painful efforts at reeollection 
which seem to weaken the very faculty they ex- 
ercise. “The latter remark we believe to be of 
valuable application to other periods, long ante- 
cedent to old age, but especially, perhaps, to that 
time when the faculty is first felt to decline in 
clearness and power. 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Russia is pre-eminently a corn-producing coun- 
try, and the south of Russia the corn-producing 
district; and it may be interesting to note the 
way in which the agricultural districts of the 
country are cared for. We have always imported 
corn in considerable quantity from Odessa, and 
alarmists have from time to time expressed their 
fears for the provision of Western Europe, should 
any stop be put to that importation. The time 
is now come; and when we see the picture of 
the district—of its agricultural science and its 
commercial prospects—set before us by one of 
the most intelligent of recent travellers, we shall 
at least be satisfied of the barbarism of the pro- 
vince, whatever may be said of the cousequences 
of the war. 

No new inventions are permitted to contami- 
nate the ancestral customs of agricultural Kussia. 
Manure is floated down the rivers or used “ to 
mend the roads.’’ No one seems to have any idea 
that it may be useful to make the ground more 
fertile; the corn grows, they observe, without 
it. Roads there are none; and as the land is 
of little value, it does not seem to be of much 
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consequence over how wide a tract their carts 


aredriven. ‘¢ You areon one oftheir roads, as 
they are termed. Elsewhere, a road, good or 


large estate was to be divided, and it afforded an 
excuse for great feasting and hospitality for sev- 
eral days, until one morning a sort of procession, 


bad, means something that has been made, ora 
line upon which has been gathered material for 
binding and clasping, and below which there is 
some kind of draining ; bad or good, the road is, 
as compared with the adjacent land, dry, com- 
pact and elastic. Dismiss all such ideas from 
your mind, or rather drag your limbs for an hour 
behind that corn wagon, and such ideas will 


with flags and music, bailiffs and surveyors, set 
to work in earnest, and proceeded to the di- 
vision of the estate. “Presently we came toa 
sort of long mound, which I should hardly have 
noticed, but which, it appeared, marked one 
side of the estate; and the authorities conferred 
together, and by certainsigns and references to the 
points of the compass, agreed upon its identity. 
disappear of themselves. Dead and helpless} I had scarcely remarked that a great number of 
seems that woe-begone track, creaking and drawl-| the peasantry had long slender wands in their 
ing over which comes the bullock wagon, all | hands, but at this moment all these wands were 
wood, and built precisely as wagons were built | shaken as by common excitement, and the bear- 
athousand years ago. The driver sits in front, | ers rushed towards the mound, all apparently try- 
occasionally lashing the grey bullocks, more by | ing to hit a blow at something. 1 heard a des- 
way of form than with any idea of hastening | perate screeching, drowned in shouts of laughter ; 
them ; and his massy beard hangs down over a| pushing my horse into the crowd, I saw, trying 
species of censer, whence arise fumes of an un-| to escape from the mound on which he had been 
savory kind. But it is not in luxury nor in imi- | tossed, a boy of twelve or fourteen, who was cer- 
tation of his eastern neighbors, that this peasant | tainly receiving as sound a flagellation, though 
keeps this odor-breathing vessel under his nose. | administered amid roars of merriment, as a 
The contents are an abominable mixture for) young gentleman of that age would desire. 

greasing the wheels of his waggon,and by which| “ Well, the lad, having received a goodly me- 
you may track it through many a yard of tainted | mento of the place, wasallowed to go away, which 
air. Why he has placed the vessel exactly between | he did, running and roaring in good style. Re- 
his legs I know not, unless it be to remind himself | questing a little enlightenment, one of the most 
more forcibly of the necessity of an operation, | animated of the operators said ‘ He will say to his 
without the incessant performance of which his| grandson that is the south boundary of the land. 
clumsily built car would be on fire in four differ- | | know it well, and I never shall forget it, for L 
rent places at once. Contrast this wretched ma-| was welt whipped upon it fifty years ago.— Eng- 
chine with the well:contrived iron mounted cart | lish paper. 

of the German Colonists, a few miles hence. But 


on goes the waggoner, jolting and creaking along 
the unhelpful soil, and singing some of those 
old airs in which, rude as they are, there is a cer- 


Published by request. 
THE INSANE IN TIE ALMSHOUSE. 


The Insane Department of the Philadelphia 


tain melody; or saying prayers to one or other | Hospital (Almshouse) containsabout 450 patients, 
of the multifarious national saints. On he goes, | most of whom have nothing to do to while away 
and so he and his predecessors have gone since | the listless hours, but siton the hard benches, or 
corn was grown in Russia. Rickety cart, knot-| pace the bare floors, 
ted rope harness, drowsy bullocks, wretched road ; “ Washing their hands with invisible soap, 
so crawls the loaf towards the Englishman’s With imperceptible water,” 
table.” brooding over their unfortunate condition. We 
On the manner in which the demarcation be- | are finding employment for those who can work, 
tween estates, which have no visible boundary, | but a large portion of the patients cannot be de- 
is known and remembered, Mr. Brooks says:| pended on for any kind of manual labor. 
“Those divisions would more than puzzle the; Our good missionary, Mr. Jones, holds a short 
acatest land surveyor who ever fixed a rental| service on Sabbath and Thursday afternoons, 
upon rods, poles and perches. ‘We have no! which is well attended, and on Tuesdays reads in 
hedges for jumping over by hunters,’ said an in- | the several wards to those willing to hear, but we 
formant whom [ have already quoted, who seem- | need asupply of books and plates, from which to 
ed to think we were at last making some little | instruct and amuse the patients during their lucid 
progress in agriculture in England, when I told | intervals. We havea few children, and for them 
him that many English farmers were beginniug | we need cards, easy lessons and story books, from 
to consider the hedge asa thing to be ‘put | which they may be taught. How many children 
down.’ Nor have the Russians stone walls, like | there are whose attention may be called to this 
those which Irish horses go over like cats, touch- | appeal, whose shelves are groaning with the 
ing the top. It would be difficult for a stranger | burden of holiday and birth-day gifts of past 
to say that the estates were divided at all.” But | years, which are useless to them but would do a 
a description obligingly furnished him by a friend, | great deal of good here. 
explained how that was managed in brief. A| We wanta library of good substantial books in 
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each sitting-room, pictures to adorn the walls,| Zxtracts from an article on the Foreign Slave 


and carpets for the floors. A supply of suitable 
material for making carpets would enable us to 
give employment to the patients in preparing it 
for the looms in the establishment, where it could 
be woven into carpets. 

In fine, contributions of any kind, calculated to 
relieve the monotony of bare floors, bare walls, 
and nothing to do, will be thankfully received. 
Direct to the undersigned, at the Office of the 
Guardians of the Poor, 36 North Seventh street. 

S. W. Butter, M. D., 
Physician and Superintendent. 
Dec. 26, 1859. 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, 1860. 


Marnie, At Fall Creek Meeting of Friends, Indiana 
on the 20th of 10th month, 1859, Bensamin S. Cock- 
ayne and Maria JANE Cook, daughter of George W. 
and Elizabeth Cook. 


, At same place, on the 15th of 12th month, 
1859, Natnan W. Cockayne and Margaret W. Oxp- 
HAM, daughter of John G. and Anna W. Oldham. 


Diep, At Millville, Columbia Co., Pa., on the 25th of 
7 mo., 1859, WitLiam Watson, aged a litile over 90 
years. He was the son of Amos and Phebe Watson, 
of Falls township, Bucks County, and removed from 
that place to Muncy, while a young man, near the close 
of last century. He resided there until 1841, when he 
retired from his farm, and with his family removed to 
Fishing Creek, where he spent the remainder of his 
days. He was an active member of the Society of 
Friends, and for many years aneldertherein. He pos- 
sessed a robust constitution, and was a very industri- 
ous and wortby citizen. The many deeds of charity 
he rendered were a real test of his Christian benevo- 
lence, and as parent, neighbor and friend, he was well 
known for many excellent traits, and especially for 
his decision of character. For the last year or more 
his powers of body and mind gradually declined, and 
being full of years, he at last sunk quietly to his peace- 
fal rest, having survived his wife about nine years. 


——, At his residence, in Easton, Talbot Co., Mary- 
land, on the 9th inst. Isaac ATKINSoNin the 80th year 
of his age, a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 
He was the oldest resident among Friends in that place, 
and his hospitable mansion was always open for their 
entertainment. For the last few months his health 
had been declining, and he frequently remarked to the 
family his stay here would be short. He was exten- 
sively known and loved, and will be greatly missed in 
his neighborhood. 

, on the evening of the 30th ult., Mirron Wit- 
Kins, son of Richard and Grace P. Wilkins, aged 
27 years. 


Be not afraid of those trials which God may 
see fit to send upon thee. It is with the wind 
and the storm of tribulation that God, in the gar- 
ner of the soul, separates the true wheat from 
the chaff.— Molinos. 


None has any proper knowledge of God, un- 
less he inwardly worships Him.— Benson. 


Trade, published in the Presbyterian Review, 
of Columbia, S. C. 


The principal points along the sea coast where 
this traffic was formerly concentrated, were at or 
near the mouths of the rivers Pongas, Gallinas, 
Sestos, Asaini, Poppi, Lagos, Benin and Bonny, 
in Upper Guinea; and at Old Calabar, Cam- 
eroons, Gaboon, Cape Lopez, Mayumba, Loango, 
Congo, Loando and Benguela, in Lower Guinea, 
So long as there was no prohibition of the traffic, 
vessels were in the habit of collecting their 
cargoes by touching at all or most of these points, 
and purchasing such slaves as might happen to 
be on hand. Sometimes a cargo was obtained 
by robbing some other vessel that had collected 
one, but which happened to be without the 
means of defence. ‘The trade has always been 
characterized by piratical proceedings, and 
would, no doubt, be so in all future times, even 
if it were legalized. The mode of obtaining slaves 
had to be changed, however, after the British 
squadron was stationed on the coast for the pur. 
pose of suppressing the traffic. Vessels could no 
longer proceed leisurely along the coast, touching 
at these well known points, without multiplying 
the chance of seizure and confiscation. This led 
to the establishment of factories, or barracoons, 
as they are called, at one or more of these points, 
where slaves could be gradually collected, and 
could be taken away without detaining the vessel 
in which they were shipppd more than a few 
hours at any one place. If has usually required 
six months ora year to collect a full cargo at an 
one of the above mentioned points; and a muc 
longer period, if there happened to be rival fac- 
tories at the same place. 

A double pallisaded inclosure is always con- 
structed for the confinement of the slaves as they 
are brought together, one portion of which is 
covered with thatch, to defend the inmates from 
the sun and rain, but in other respects it is per- 
fectly open, and when filled with wild savages 
reminds one of a great menagerie. No person 
of humane feelings would wish to visit one of 
these establishments a second time. The slaves 
are not only locked up in these inclosures, but 
they are further secured by being chained to- 
gether in pairs, or in bands of five or six. They 
are brought to the factory from day to day, and 
are bartered for just as any article of native pro- 
duce would be. The buyer asks no questions 
about how they have been obtained, and the seller 
volunteers no information on the subject. It is 
enough for the former to know that they are of 
suitable age, have sound and healthy constitutions, 
and will command a fair price in the market for 
which they are destined. Tobacco, rum, guns, 
powder, cutlasses, and cotton cloths, are the ar- 
ticles usually demanded and given in exchange, 
the value of which varies from fifteen or twenty 
to thirty or forty dollars. 
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But the question which mainly concerns our the first, the deepest, and most enduring of all 
argument is, how are these slaves obtained for the impressions made upon their childhood. It 
the market? This is a vital, all-important point, grows with the growth of every man and woman in 
and no honest man will wish to evade it. Here the land, and finds something to fasten its hold 
we speak from personal knowledge, and it is on upon the popular feeling in every day’s experi- 
this point mainly that we feel constrained to ence and observation. It insinuates itself into 
testify. the usages, the laws, the religion, and indeed 

We reply, in the first place, that, with a few into the entire fabric of the moral and social sys- 
exceptions, they are not persons who were born tem. It undermines all the deep foundations of 
in a state of servitude. I know that this is the society, and keeps every family and community 
prevailing opinion, but so far as my knowledge ina state of uneasiness and perturbation. No 
and observations go, it is a mistake. This class' worse suspicion can possibly affix itself to any 
of persons, home-born slaves, are of all others; man’s character. It breaks in twain the strong- 
the least liable to be sold into foreign servitude. lest bonds that hold human society together. 
From what this exemption proceeds, whether it |The child is discharged from all filial duty, and 
is the kindlier feelings of the people, their super-| the father or mother from all parental obligation, 
stitious fears, or the dread of some apprehended if the slightest taint of this suspicion rests upon 
retribution, we were never able fully to ascertaina| the character of either. The brother will de- 
But of the fact itself, especially in Southern , nounce the sister, or the sister the brother, if 
Guinea, we have no doubt. We know that an’ either falls under the condemnation of public . 
African slave-dealer would almost as soon sell| opinion. The husband will thrust from his 
his own son asa bond slave born in his own | bosom the most cherished wife, if she does not, 
house. Indeed, they are regarded more in the| upon the first insinuation of a suspicion, purge 
light of children than slaves. If only slaves,| her character by a resort to some of the appointed 
those previously reduced to this condition, were | tests of witcheraft. Hundreds and thousands of 
transported across the ocean, then we would admit | innocent men and women are annually put to 
the force of the argument, that there is no essen- | death in Africa in obedience to the demands of 
tial difference between the African and the do- this foul demon. 
mestic, or inter-State trade. But when it is re- | If the slave-trader could get to the rescue of 
membered that, in the former case, men must be | this class of persons, and confine his operations 
reduced to the state of servitude for the first| to them alone, then indeed his calling would be 
time, and through fraud, violence, or bloodshed, | one of mercy. But, unfortunately, his presence 
whilst in the latter case, it is a mere transfer of and avocation but adds fuel to the flame. Dire- 
ownership from one individual to another, or! ful as are the fruits of this insane superstition, 
from one section of the country to another, with-| they are rendered tenfold more so under the 
out any material alteration in their outward con-| stimulation of this cruel traffic. Under its influ- 
dition, the matter assumes an entirely different! ence the charge of witchcraft is multiplied a 
complexion, and no man can contend for the! hundred-fold, and when the work of crimination 
parity of the two cases without denying the and recrimination is fairly started in any commu- 
clearest decisions of reason and common sense. | nity, it produces a state of society that scarcely 

Persous are doomed to foreign servitude in| has any parallel, and can neither be described 
Africa for various causes, and in a variety of' nor understood. Old grudges are started into 
ways. In the great majority of cases it is pro-| life, and every possible means is employed to ob- 
fessedly for crimes or misdemeanors. Murder is, tain revenge through the medium of this subtle 
always punished in this way, if a slave factory is| agency. Avarice comes forth in all her might, 
within reach. Theft and adultery, although | and hesitates not to ally herself with this all-per- 
ordinarily doing no great violence to the moral) vading superstition for the accomplishment of 
sense of the people, are sure to be magnified into ‘her purposes. The defenceless stranger, under 
crimes of the deepest dye, if there is any possi-| the sanction of her authority, is hurried away to 
bility of selling the offender. A refractory wife, | the slave-factory, never to see his home or kin- 
if suspected of infidelity to her husband, is very dred again. The silent traveller is suddenly 
apt to be hurried away to a slave-factory before | seized by men who have waylaid his path, and 
the blood-relations can possibly interfere in her) after a hurried and mock trial, finds himself in 
behalf. the hands of a white man—the representative of 

The most prolific source of all, however, is to| the Christian world—who listens to no protesta- 
be found in the charge of witchcraft. This su-| tions of innocence, and knows not how to relax 
perstition has an existence in Africa farther back,| his grasp. The unfortunate wife who has in- 
and entirely independent of the slave trade; and | curred the displeasure of her lord is accused of 
none but those who have been initiated into the| this great crime, and without the formality of a 
mysteries of African life, can form any right trial, is handed over to the slave-trader, and thus 
conception of the absolute authority which it ex-| doomed to perpetual servitude in a foreign land. 
ercises over that race. The belief in it is one of| A family burdened with the care of a feeble or 
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sessions 


idiotic member, will countenance the charge of 
witchcraft against him by others, for the twofold 
object of sharing in the profits of his sale, and 
getting rid of the care and expense of a burden- 
some member. A man who has excited the cu- 
pidity or the envy of his fellow-men by his supe- 
rior wealth, is liable to be brought under con- 
demnation, and be sent abroad, from nothing but 
a desire for plunder on the part of others. 

Of course these acts of cruel injustice do not 
go unrevenged. Those who bring about the 
downfall of others, through mere motives of envy 
or cupidity, must expect to reap the bitter fruits 
of their own sowing. The friends of the stran- 
ger who has been so unceremoniously bartered 
away, will seek revenge by murdering the chief ac- 
tor in the affair, or some townsman, and thus throw 
the whole responsibility upon the original offen- 
der. And when these deeds of retaliation com- 
mence, no one can tell where they willend. I 
have myself heard the midnight discharge of 
eight or ten muskets in the same neighborhood, 
each of which told of a slain victim, and all to 
revenge the sale of a single individual to a slave- 
factory the day before. Indeed, the very pres- 
ence of a slave-factory in any community is but 
the sign and symbol of perpetual disturbance 
and petty warfare. Jealousy and distrust reign 
in every heart, and no one feels secure of life and 
limb. No man lies down to sleep without plant- 
ing a loaded musket at the head of his bed. 


The silence of the night is constantly disturbed 
by screams that are intended to frighten away 


lurking enemies. No man will venture fifty rods 
from his own door during such periods of excite- 
ment, without being armed. The women of any 
town may not venture to the common watering- | 
place, or visit their little farms for the purpose 
of getting the fruits of their previous labors, 
without being accompanied by an armed escort. 
The sound of a distant oar, or the rustling of a 
banyan leaf, will cause a panic of fear, and throw 
a whole community into the utmost perturbation. 
But this disturbed state of society, and these 
acts of perpetual violence, are scarcely more to 
be deprecated than the moral insensibility that 
is engettdered by the traffic. Cases do occur, 
though we are glad for the sake of humanity that 
they are not very frequent, where parents have 
consented to the sale of their own children. The 
other relationships of life are less regarded. I 
have known two young men from a distant part 
of the country, professed friends, to visit the 
neighborhood of a slave factory for the purpose 
of curiosity, or for general observation, when one 
has secretly bartered away the other, and gone 
home and divided the proceeds of his sale with 
his own friends. It is not uncommon in the his- 
tory of this business, for a man to find himself in 
the same barraccon along by the side of individ- 
uals whom he himself had sold there only a few 
days or weeks previously. I have known acom- 


pany of six or eight men, at the beginning sworn 
friends, who have successively conspired against 
each other, and in almost every case on the charge 
of witchcraft, until the last man was sold by some 
one else, and the whole company carried away in 
the same cargo. And this state of insensibility 
and treachery, let it be remembered, is brought 
about among a people who are naturally kind, 
affectionate, and confiding, and who would live 
in peace and comparative happiness, if it were 
not for the disturbing element we have under 
consideration. 

There are great wrongs and injuries also in- 
flicted upon these people during their imprison- 
ment on the sea-coast. The owner of the factory 
intends to be kind to the slaves he has purchased. 
It is his interest to provide wholesome food, and 
use all the means the circumstances of the case 
will allow, to preserve their lives and health. 
Bat, unfortunately, he partakes of the insensibil- 
ity that his avocation almost always produces. 
Any murmuring or attempt to escape on the part 
of his imprisoned subjects, is very apt to be pun- 
ished with instant death—yes! death inflicted 
without even the formality of a trial, and under 
circumstances sometimes of great cruelty. Sick- 
ness, too, often makes great havoc in the ranks 
of these unfortunate beings. No sooner does 
death take place (and in many cases even before 
life is extinct,) than the miserable victim is 
dragged out in the open field, to putrify or to be 
devoured by beasts. I have myself walked over 
fields that were strewed with the bones of those 
who had been thrown out of these factories. 
There is, or was, a few years ago, on the island 
of Corisco, a mound of human bones, that were 
gathered there from a neighboring slave-factory, 
and no doubt many were laid on that pile before 
the light of reason, or the breath of life, had been 
extinguished. This is a painful picture, but not 
more painful than true; and it ought to be at- 
tentively considered by those who advocate the 
revival of this wicked traffic. 


JOURNEY OF W. H. SEWARD FROM EGYPT 10 
PALESTINE. 


JERUSALEM, Sept. 16, 1850. 

Thave already mentioned one monastery om 
more in the Holy Land. The early  uropea 
Christians conceived that there was great merit 
in visiting, by way of pilgrimage, the scenes of 
the sufferings of the Saviour, but found the whole 
country in the hands of ferocious and savage 
enemies to the religion of the Cross. ‘Travel 
could not be safely performed here, nor could 
entertainment be found. European strangers 
and religious men founded monasteries every- 
where, very often strongly fortified, as places of 
safety for the pilgrims and of hospitality, and 

these yet remain. : 
They are Catholic, Greck, Protestant, Armenial 
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and Abyssinian ; and inasmuch as the dangers of | of man or beast, no verdure, except here and 
travel still remain in large districts, and there | there a tuft of brown dead bushes or grass wither- 
are few taverns for the accommodation of Euro-|ed for want of water or shade—no sign of life, 
ns, they are the resort of the traveller of | except here and there a shepherd, armed, with 
the present day. You are received and lodged, | his reed, and his dog and his flock of sheep and 
generally supplying your own provision. They | goats, which extract some juices from the roots 
furnish you security and a place to eat and sleep. | of this dwindled and stunted vegetation. Then 
If you have any peculiar claim to respect or con-| once in a long way we find a ravine where water 
sideration, they furnish you everything else| is detained duriug the dry season, and here are 
gratuitously in all cases, but all right-minded | small fields and gardens, but the general and al- 
persons, on leaving them, present a gift to the | most exclusive aspect of the scene is one of desert 
establishment equal to the cost of the accom- | and desolation. 
modations. These exceedingly useful institu-} Further on I descended into the valley of 
tions are located, with pious reverence, on the | Jeremiah, which is held to have been the birth- 
sites of the most memorable events in the life of | place of the Prophet who most touchingly struck 
the Saviour and his apostles, and, having been | the chords of the hearts of his earnest devotional 
so early located, they are interesting monuments. | countrymen. Descending the next mountain I 
But Palestine in its social condition presents | found caves and seemingly tombs, in a hamlet 
other and more reliable monuments of the same which contains half-a dozen families, but the 
character. You see a party of Syrians or Arabs | ruins of many habitations. This is the village 
at rest in their camp, or on their march, and you | of Kamatha, the birth-place of Samuel, and the 
have exactly before you the rest or the progress | place where he received the sublime call of 
ofa party of persons in the same country two | God, and I almos. fancied that I stood over the 
thousand years ago. Patriarchs, women, chil-| cave of the witch of Endor, when she called up 
dren, maidens, amid swarms of camels, asses and | the dead at the entreaty of Saul. I walked 
goats. Loathsome lepers meet you as you enter | through the brook, now all dried up, where David 
ot depart from the gates of the city, begging | took the five pebbles to supply the sling, with 
bread, but there is no divine person here now to | which he conquered the Giant of the Philistines. 
heal them. The blind, the lame, the epileptic, | I did not refuse to believe when they told me I 
are always in your way, soliciting relief. Medi-| was now in the valley where Abraham dwelt 
eal aid, or medicine that will afford relief is ex-| with his family and flocks, and now on the sum- 
pected by the sick at the hands of any person of | mit of the mountain where the sun was stopped 
condition who passes by. You see two intimate |in his course at the command of Joshua to pro- 
friends meet or depart. They cover each other | long the battle which was to result in the victory 
with kisses. You see a party at dinner or at of the people of Israel. 
supper. There is one dish which is always liquid.| It was a weary journey through a sad and 
Fach eats by dipping a sop into the common | mournful land, relieved by an occasional rest 
dish. So you see how rational and probable are | under the shade of a rock, or of a solitary olive 
the histories of the betrayal of our Lord by | tree, for Jerusalem seemed to be a myth—ever 
Judas. promised but unattainable—wheo we reached at 
But I must on with my Journal :— last at 4 o’clock the summit of a hill higher than 
We left the good Monks of Kamiah at five | all we had passed, and right before me on the 
Velock on Thursday morning, and, through in-| rocky plain at a distance of a mile stood the 
conceivably crooked and narrow pathways, emer-| Holy City. It was not the ancient Jerusalem, 
ged into tie plain of Sharon. An hour or two| not a vast metropolis, not even a medieval city 
sufficed to bring us into the mountains of Jordan | like Rome, but a modern built town of small 
md the Dead Sea. The ascent is steep, the| circuit, enclosed with a graceful militery wall 
mountains are a mass of system, irregular and | and surmounted with a citadel, towers, steeples, 
almost unrelieved by vallies. In fact all of Pales-' and monuments beautiful to look upon, but dis- 
tine, including the site of Jerusalem, and the | appointing the conceits [ had formed in regard 
seenes of Scripture history, consists of these} to its aspect. Filled with veneration for it by 
mountains, except the beautiful plain of Sharon, | its wonderful history and expecting to find its 
which lies between them and the Mediterranean | sacred monuments everywhere spreading their 
Sea. Ten weary hours we toiled in making our | own great explanation, I could not consent to 
way up these mountains to find the Holy City. | enter it rashly or rudely. I dismounted and sat 
Reaching the summit of one, we decended it | down upon a rock surrounded by tombs and con- 
only to ascend another still higher, and the roads | templated the ecenes I was about to enter, under 
often sharp, steep, stone stairways, which only a| the favor of the declining sun. We dismissed 
trained animal can ascend safely. Nor have you | our equipage and walked slowly on, passing by 
ever seen any such mountain scenes. Gardens, | half the city to find a gate in the wall: The 
fields, trees, plants and shrubs, disappear, chalky | road, like all I had travelled, was only a camel’s 
tocks lie heaped on heaps, no house or habitation | path over loose stones and fixed rocks up and 
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down, but at length we found the hole in the| closed the prospect suddenly. Bethany isa ruip, 
wall. Turkish sentinels on guard, and a narrow, Some twenty dilapidated houses are occupied by 
low, vulgar, rough street, through the middle of Bedouin Arabs. Nothing of culture or comfort 




























































































e 
which, along the gutter, we made our way, jost- | was seen, only a tomb and a burying ground yo’ 
ling now against the horses, asses, camels, Turks,'around it showed any accord with the existin car blaol 
Arabs, Jews and Christians, all differing from habits of society. Here the Sheik, or chief 9 sky to sl 
each other in costume and address, but all equal-| the tribe of Bedouins who possess the land below name of 
ly outre and bizarre, while the voices, cries, dis-| Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, joined us on horse. Our A 
putes and contentions of a crowded population back, with five of his mounted and armed men, asheep 
added to the confusion of the scene. This was|and, with this force, we proceeded down one car simp 
“Christian street,” but a street that no Christian] mountain, up another, by the most intolerable grariciou 
of any civilized state would own. A fairer town) road mortal ever travelled, all day long—seeing rallied at 
without than Jerusalem I never saw; a barerjno fields, no houses, no mau, no trees—nothing By, tribe 
town within, [ hope never to see. but barren rocks with dried tufts of grass a wuntry 

We made our way around the southeast corner | shrubs, until, at a depth of 2,500 feet below the and defe 
of the walls, and then turned to the westward, | level of Jerusalem, I stood on the beach of the not give 
and descended to Mount Moriah by a winding; Dead Sea, near to where it receives the waters of supper. 
camel road, having the Mosque of Omar, which; Jordan. On its eastern side, the mountains rise At ty 
stands on the site of the ancient Temple, and the| as abruptly as on its western shore. The western 43 ys uy 
Beautiful gate, directly at our side. We descend-| shore is the land of Canaan, the eastern the land may ba 
ed into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and crossed the| of savage enemies. wp and 
brook Kedron. We could see before us its wind-| The sun was shining brightly upon the mys. 
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ing course and underneath,the tombs of hundreds! terious lake, but a wholesome and genial breeze 
of generations, until it reaches the Pool of Si-| came off from its surface, and it looked, for all the 
loam, now not only without healing waters, but| world, like Cayuga or Seneca Lake. But its 
almost without any water at all. We rose on the! waters were acrid and bitter to the taste, and pain- 
southern side of Kedron, and stood upon the! ful to the touch. Two absolutely naked Arabs 

































declivity, looking over the wall into the Garden} were carrying skins of the Dead Sea water to some = 
of Gethsemane, with its few relics of olive trees, | cabins of theirs in the rocks, and they were the No 
and after a pause for contemplation of the scene, | only human beings whom I saw during the whole All 
I resumed my way, and ascended the Mount of|day—from Bethany to the Dead Sea. = 
Olives. The sailors bathed in the lake and found its ae 
This side of the Mount of Olives is an easy| waters buoyant. The land of Moab wasas deso- At 
grade, and it towers so high as to overlook the|late as the land of Judea. Its mountains are At 
Mount Moriah and most of the city. Olive trees}even higher. We gathered our party together Al 
grace the declivity, and the “site of Transfigura-\ after an hour’s rest, and rode across the dry, ra 
tion” is now covered with a monastery. The|saudy, desolate white plain, two hours, until we 
features of the country around the Holy City are| found ourselves in front of long rows of trees and 
bold and distinct. I wondered, as I looked down| shrubbery, refreshing to the sight, and heard the 
into the vale of Gehenna or Tophet, that I had|rushing of waters beneath them. Following the 
not recognized these scenes without a guide. The! path along this pleasant shade, we came to a place 
hill sides are covered with tombs of every age| where the banks were low, and we all rushedin- ] Dwell 
and every nation, from those closed yesterday|continently into the River Jordan. It was the da 
until = get back to the period of early antiqui-| only running stream we had seen in Judea, and _. 
ty. Indeed, those who live at Jerusalem speak|it was the second place where we found water Bo) 
as if antiquity was only of yesterday. Centuries! for our animals in the whole march. I found it in 
of history are brought into near review by the, both natural and inevitable that the inhabitants 9 Prosp 
habit of studying antiquity with the aid of tra-| of Syriashould deem their only riverasacred one 
dition. Iwas roused from meditations on the, We drank of its waters, we bathed in them, we ~~ 
perverseness of man, which always rejects instruc- | felt that they were not only refreshing, but heal save 
tions the most benevolent, and persecutes most|ing. But the Jordan, like Jerusalem, is a moum- " 
bitterly those who come to avert its evils, by! er. We could see the valley through which it § Up an 
finding that I had quite lost sight of the Holy | flowed for many miles—flat, intervale land, cov- t 
City, and was pursuing my way along a rough|ered with white sands. We could see the steep — 
road towards Bethany, the village of Mary and | mountain on either side for fifty miles in length, Thou 
Martha and Lazarus. but there is not one plantation or habitation I 
An hour and a half brought us to that inte-'there. Tearing ourselves away reluctantly from 9 Whe 
resting place, which is situated on the eastern|the River, we hastened over the sands, — n 
declivity of Mount Olivet, looking down into ajonly one living being on our way, and that a wil a 
dark, deep ravine. I had already seen in the boar—ascending the mountain side on the west, And, 





distance the Dead Sea, which was twenty-seven | until we attained a plain at ten o’clock at night, 
miles distant—now the intervening mountains! where we found some half a dozen cottages with 
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fres outside the door. Passing thence, we ar- wis om Sat song the road be, work and prayer 

4 . ‘ch flow- ivide the day ; 

ea dee. “— os Papen Thou wilt find no time to idle, or mark out a brothers 
” ’ 


7 : way. 
upon the dry sand, without protection of roof, or i Ifhe pr pause and stay him; help him grasp 
rub, having dismounted our horses, we spread | the nearest limb ; 
gr blankets and laid down under a bright starry Haply * ee ’s ended, thou mayst need such 
° | al rom Him, 
ae uke once was, and yet bears the | Thorns may tear thee, footing fail thee, sliding back 
my e a little space 
Our Arab guides had determined to beg of us | Hee pe ners 


a ” d not, take the next step firmer, thou wilt reach 
ssheep as a backshish ; we resisted. We ate | a@ resting place. 


our simple supper, while they, improvident and Worn = —— here repose thee ; still awhile thy 
sraricious, hungered, said their prayers, and then | |. panting breast ; as 
nllied at us in Arabic, because, after paying them | Higher peaks are still before thee, this is not thy final 


: ne adh st. 

the tribute for permission to go through their | stili as higher thou ascendest, plainer seems the path 

euntry and compensation for their protection thou’st trod; an ; 

ind defence, which they had asked us, we would And - a lies before thee, resting in the light 
: : of God. 

«il them, as a douceur a sheep for their ’ lst mo. 12th, 1860. s. 


At two o’clock in the morning, the Sheik call- 
elusup ; we mounted and proceeded on our THE WINTERS. 
wy backward toward Jerusalem by starlight, BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
upand down all kinds of staircases. The sun | We did not fear them once—the dull gray mornings 
rose, and the day’s heat began before we reached | _ No cheerless burden on our spirits laid ; 
the Mount of Olives. At eleven we reached “oe nee to ta 

. at we were tenants of a house decayed ; 

Jerusalem, - fter a ride of twenty-one hours out The early snows like dreams to us descended ; 
Beauty, and power, and wonder have not ended— 


Ah! when did wisdom covet length of days, How is it that we fear the winters now? 


Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise? ‘ ‘ : 
No; wisdom views with nt different eye a — fires fallas bright on hearth and cham- 
All finite joys, all blessings born to die. Thele nesthers ctesil : 
. 7 ght shines as coldly clear ; 
a — rye = - oe _. The woods still keep their holly for December : 
os eee ee The world a welcome yet for the new year; 
A spark that upwards tends by nature’s force; And far away in old remembered places 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; The snow-drop rises and the robin sings ; 
: drop ee : _— po bo — a The sun and moon look out with loving faces— 
moment parted from eternity ag 
A pilgrim panting for a rest to come; Why have our days forgot such goodly things ? 
An exile, anxious for his native home. Is it that now the north wind finds us shaken 
H. K. White. By tempests fiercer than its bitter blast, 
Which fair beliefs and friendships, too, have taken 
ibis Away like summer foliage as they passed 
See Sandy Rae. And made life leafless in its pleasant valleys, 
UPWARD AND ONWARD. Waning the light of promise from our day, 
: : . Fell mists meet even in the inward palace— 
7, by a on lowland, dim with fog, and A dimness not like theirs to pass away ? 


Jadge not thou thy hardy brother, leaving thee to | 1; was not thus when dreams of love and laurels 

climb the bill. as , Gave sunshine to the winters of our youth, 
Soon he calls thee to come with him; he is breath- | pefore its hopes had fallen in fortune’s quarrels, 

ing purer air ; , . , Or Time had bowed them with its heavy trath— 
Prospects bright are spread before him, which he fain | pp, yet the twilights found us strange and lonely, 

_ Would have thee share. With shadows coming when the fire burns low, 

Linger not in thy low dwelling, where no prospect | ro tel] of distant graves and losses only— 

thou canst see, . , The past that cannot change and will not go. 
Save one dead unvarying level, which seems all the 

world to thee. Alas! dear friends, the winter is within us, 
Up and climb the steep before thee, with a strength Hard is the ice that grows about the heart ; 

till then unfelt ; For petty cares and vain regrets have won us 
Looking down with grateful wonder, at the spot} From life’s true heritage and better part. 

where thou hast dwelt. Seasons and skies rejoice, yea, worship rather ; 
—— find thy brother told thee no wild fancy of| But nations toil and tremble even as we, 

is brain, 


4 Hoping for harvests they will never gather, 
hae a the sun was rising, shedding light on| Fearing the winter which they may not see. 
ill and plain. 
Thou wilt feel the bracing current give new life to : 
every limb ; As cheerfulness is the most natural effect of 


And, instead of gloomy murmuring, thou wilt now real goodness, it is also its most powerful recom- 
rejoice with him. mendation. 
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AVALANCHES. a further fee to the cormorant coachmen them. 
(Continued from page 701.) selves. Now, thereis undoubtedly great pleasure 
There are avalanches of mud also. A heavy | ia being cheated—that point is settled upon good 
shower of rain—and showers are not dainty | authority ; but the joy of the operation consists 
drizzles in mountain regions—brings down a tor- | in its being executed neatly, skilfully, handsome. 
rent of clayey material mixed with stones, and the | !y, and with a subtle sort of audacity which floors 
viscid stream rolls on until it reaches some low | Whilst it fascinates. You must be tickled at the 
level, where it converts the landscape into a sort | 8#me time that you are plundered. Metaphorical. 
of Irish bog. Travellers entertain a strong ob- ly speaking, a good practitioner in the art will 
jection to this dirty phenomenon. The repairers | throw you intoa pleasing state of being, by draw. 
of roads feel themselves greatly aggrieved by its | ing a feather to and fro under your chin with one 
appearance, and regard it as a highly indictable | band, whilst he plunges the other deep into your 
demonstration. Not long ago, after passing pocket. But here the artifice was too transpar. 
through the grotesque old town of Altorf, where | @at. The voituriers resigned themselves so meek. 
William Tell shot the famous apple from his son’s | ly to the terrors of that mud torrent—which a 
head—and the site of this renowned piece of | few British “ navvies” would have vanquished 
archery is still indicated by two fountains—we | in a trice—that several of the travellers resolved 
traversed a stream of mud which had recently{} to abandon their vehicles, though a storm was 
arrested the progress of vebicles, and still requir- obviously impending, and prosecute their jour. 
ed the services of numerous laborers to keep the | B€Y 00 foot. Fortunately, after an hour’s walk, 
highway practicable. The adjoining orchards|¢@triages were found at the village of Zweil- 
and pastures had been inundated by the filthy utschinen ; and with the rain hissing around us, 
tide, and chalets lay miserably imbedded in the! aud the lightning gleaming incessantly on the 
stiffening compound. On the road from Grindel- | brawling river beside us, we arrived late in the 
wald to [nterlachen, however, we were compelled | evening at the beautiful little town of Inter. 
to make the acquaintance of a mud avalanche on | lachen. 
more provoking terms. After proceeding a few Shall we say then that the avalanche is wholly 
miles beyond the former place, the voiture was | pestilent and malignant thing? At the first 
brought to a sudden halt. Entertaining some glance it might seem to have no other mission in 
doubts respecting the perfect sanity of our char- | 2ature but to scourge and destroy. Like some 
ioteer, whose frantic management of the drag, fierce dragon of fabled time, the white monster 
down hill, would have made a good point in any lies ambushed in its mountain lair till the mo- 
commission of lunacy, we were half prepared for | Ment comes when it can pounce upon its human 
some nice little catastrophe. What should it be? | Prey, and strew the green valley beneath with 
Was the vehicle—apparently as infirm a produc- ruin and death. Then, moved by a sound or a 
tion as the Shem-and-Ham buggy over which Syd- sunbeam, with a roar which rouses every echo, 
ney Smith made so merry—about to founder dis- | #04 a rush which vies in speed with the light- 
gracefully in the high-road? Were we to be ning’s flight, shrouding its huge from in the 
hurled into the meadows below? And, in that | foam which it scatters from its sides, as charging 
case, should we be let off with a sprained ankle, squadrons veil themselves im the dust and smoke 
or must a leg and a couple of ribs be inexorably ofbattle—it dashes headlong into the haunts of 
broken? Or had some real live bandit rushed | men, hurling their frail fabrics to the ground with 
out of his den, and ordered our coachman—him.- | the blast of its breath, and strangling whole com- 
self a bandit on the box—to surrender his fare | Munitiesin its stern, icy embrace. But its path 
at discretion? On looking out, however, it ap- is not always deadly. Hundreds of avalanches 
peared that several carriages before us had been | fall harmlessly each day. Nature indeed has 
brought to a similar stand. The cause wassoon | need of their services. They are her true re- 
ascertained to be a mud torrent, which lay across | tainers, and must be allowed to take rank amongst 
the road like a huge black snake. Well, why her liveried phenomena. For, were the vapor 
not try to drive throught it? The voituriers de- which is precipitated as snow above the frontier 
clared it to be impossible. Then, why not pro- line of perpetual congelation permitted to accu- 
cure implements, and attempt to clear a path ? mulate, much valuable fluid would be withdrawn 
The voituriers looked at you compassionately, as | from the great system of aqueous circulation, and 
if you were insane. Or, could we not be per- | locked up in localities where there is neither man, 
mitted to pass over the neighboring fields? The | nor beast, nor herb to profit by the store. But 
voituriers seemed indignant. In short, these | the avalanche is ever relieving the crags of their 
gentry were of opinion, one and all, that the whole load, and transporting it from the peak to the 
file of carriages, with their passengers—French, | plain. There, dissolved by the warm atmosphere 
English, German, Russians—must return to of the valleys, the ground gladly drinks in the soft 
Grinde!wald for the night ; that is, in plain terms, | drops, and repays the blessing by the smiling 
every one must hand over a little more money to] Swards of summer and the golden crops of 
the hotel-keepers of the place, and next day pay!autumn. Thus the slow-footed glacier, crawling 
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down the mountain side with sure but impercep- | piles of brick and crushed machinery, caused it to burn 
tible step, and the winged avalanche, whose swoop most rapidly, and forced the thousands of people la- 
ig swifter than eye can follow, are both engage q | boring to extricate the sufferers, to flee for their own 


7 . 2 lives from the raging fiery furnace. 
in the same important task ; for the charge which | The Lawrence Sentinel makes the number of dead, 


has been given to them as sworn servitors, is that | 99, missing, 107; total, 206. Badly wounded, 109; 
they should convey to the regions of human life | slightly wounded, 199. : 
snd industry the surplus of those snowy deposits | _4 !arge portion of the killed are young girls, many 


. . tp os of them being the main support of their parents. 
which would lie valueless if simply hoarded a- In container this calamity the IN. Fs Tribune remarks: 
mongst the everlasting hills. “The harrowing narrative of the Lawrence catas- 
—- trophe surpasses in horror anything of the sort we 
THE PRESS OF LIBERIA. ever read. It is paralleled by no railroad disaster, by 
3 no shipwreck, awful as many of these have been. Its 
It has often been remarked, and generally with | like can only be found in cities shaken in pieces by 
truth, that acorrect opinion of the growth of a| earthquakes, overwhelmed by volcanoes, or sacked 
place can be formed by marking the progress | and devastated by horrid war. We find the victims 


. of this calamity not only bruised, and battered, and 
Se oe ae ene aon maimed, and crushed ; but roasted, scalded, "and 
r the colonization of America, there were DU | smothered alive, and by inches. We hear of people 


three newspapers to be found in the Colony. The | hacking and hewing their own throats to escape their 

English settlement of Sierra Leone, established misery, in one a a oan ~~ ora Sally 
tv vears ago, on the West Coast of Africa, |ce#o into which to plunge and end their sufferings. 

sept in oo. one or i two: utiie So ghastly a picture has not sickened and shocked the 

its American neighbor Liberia not one-half ee 

I 5 ? ? F 


: E News.—The death of Thomas Babingto 
old, publishes four newspapers regularly. These een aaa ee eee 


are the Cavalla Messenger, of Cape Palmas, and | Itis vaguely reported that Austria, Spain and Na- 
and the Christian Advocate, Star of Liberia and | ples will not send Plenipotentiaries unless the Pope 
Liberia Herald, of Monrovia. The latter appears | is represented, regarding which there have been doubts 
every two weeks; the others are monthly. All are | S*#rted. 


; : Advices from St. Petersburg mention that the Rus- 
edited and published by persons of color, except ;sian Government is negotiating for the purchase 


the Messenger, which is under the charge of the | from the Emperor of Japan, of the southern half of 
Kpiscopal white missionaries. The Advocate is = 4 ? Saghalien, the upper half of which they 
rinted by a native African, who obtained his | #!ready hold. ce : 

oleh of the “art preservative of all arts,” A system of free emigration of Chinese to the West 


: ? | Indies had been organized by an agent of the British 
in New York. They are well conducted, contain | government, with the approbation and co-operation of 


much local intelligence, and the Herald especial- | the Chinese authorities at Canton. 

ly presents an appearance of neatness and good| Sreamsarr Vico—This steamship arrived here on 
taste creditable to any people or country.— Col. | the 11th inst., having put into New York for coal, she 
Herald. leaves this port for Liverpool on the 21st. Many citi- 
zens entertain the hope that the successful trip at this 
season of the year may hasten the establishment of a 
regular line of steamships between Philadelphia and 
Liverpool. 


Samp.es or Cotton rrom Dr. Livinestons, West 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tsrriste Catamity.—On the evening of the 10th 
inst., at about five o’clock, the Pemberton Mills, at 
Lawrence, Mass., suddenly fell, while from six to seven | Arrica.—J. Aspinall Turner, M. P., has kindly 
hundred operatives were at work, burying nearly all | forwarded to the offices of the Cotton Supply Associa- 
of them in the ruins. The building was five stories | tion, Manchester, an interesting case ef samples of cot- 
high, 280 feet long by 70 feet wide, with a wing 45 | ton and cotton yarn, which he has just received from 
feet square. There were 30,000 spindles running, and | Dr. Livingstone. The sample of cotton is excellent; 
960 operatives were employed. but the most surprising sample is a ball of yarn spun 

A portion of the operatives had left for supper pre- | by the natives, weighing 16} oz., the cost of which ig 
vious to the falling of the building—about 600 re-/| one foot of calico, or one penny. The other samples 
maining. of yarn are well spun and very strong. This cotton 

The building has never been considered as stanch.| was grewn in the valley of the Shire, which is one 
It was built seven years since, and it was then con-| hundred miles long by twenty broad. The natives 
sidered a sham. Indeed, before the machinery was | spin and weave it for their own use, and we are in- 
put in, the walls spread to such a degree that twenty- | formed that so abundant is the cotton in this valley 
two tons of stays had to be put in to save it from fall- | that a vast number of cotton trees are annually burned 

g. to the ground. The navigation of the Zambezi and 

The building appeared to crumble and fall first | the Shire is open to this cotton valley during a great 
from the eastern corner. It fell inwards, as if power- | portion of the year. It is evident, therefore, that a 
fully drawn that way. The firemen of the city at once | large supply of cotton may be readily obtained from 
repaired to the spot and set at work to remove the{ this part of Africa, by the adoption of an effective 
rubbish. They soon reached some of the rooms, so} agency. Dr. Livingstone deserves the utmost support, 
that the dead and wounded were taken out as fast as | both of the government and of his countrymen, in his 








possible. most zealous efforts to develop the vast productive re- 
At about half past nine o’clock a fire was discovered | sources of the regions he has now opened to commer- 
in the ruins. cial enterprise. The samples above referred to are on 


The great mass of pitch-pine timber, and plank, | view at the offices of the Cotton Supply Association, 
and other dry and inflammable material, resting upon | Manchester.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Stavery as it Is.—At the April term, 1859, of the 
Circuit Court for Cecil county, Md , a free colored man, 
about 20 years of age, named Jobn Scott, was tried 
for going out of the State and returning thereto con- 
trary to law, and convicted of the offence. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $20 and costs of suit, and 
in default thereof to be sold asa slave. The fine was 
not paid, and about a week ago John Scott was sold 
at Elkton, at public sale, to the highest bidder, for 
$975. He was sold as a slave for life, and is no doubt 
ere this on his way to a Southern market. The pur- 
chaser was a man named Fairbank, from Baltimore. 
Does a more unjust and iniquitous law than the 
one under which this man was sold into a lite-long 
bondage disgrace the statute-books of any other 
country ? 

JaPpan.—It is now decided that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will send Commissioners to America, to start on 
the 22d of next month, in the Powhatan, which will 
convey them to Panama, where they will cross the 
Isthmus and take a Government steamer to Washing- 
ton direct. 


Awong the receut importations #t San Franciseo frou 
Japan are some of the staple articles of that country, 
such as sacks of sweet potatoes, equalling those of 
North Carolina ; a large quantity of rapeseed oil, which 
finds a good market for supplying better burning fluid 
for the light houses on the Pacific than any other used ; 
samples of leaf tobacco, exceedingly delicate, and re- 
sembling the Havana leaf; and fruits, isinglass, ches- 
nuts, &. 

Nepraska.—aA bill abolishing slavery was passed by 
the Nebraska Territorial Legislature on the 3d inst. 
Governor Black has vetoed it. 

A bill providing for a Constitutional Convention 
passed the House on the same day. 


Sconoots in THE Cavcasus.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burg states that the Em 
establishment of six schools in six different places in 
the Caucasus, and has decided that the Russian lan- 
guage, writing, and arithmetic, geography, history and 
drawing shall be taught in them. He has also deci- 
ded that in each school there shall be 420 pupils, 245 
of them to be maintained at the expense of the State, 
and 150 of these 245 to be natives, the remainder chil- 
dren of Russian functionaries. 


Burrato Rozes.—The St. Louis Democrat says, in 
regard to Buffalo robes, that it is an interesting fact, 
and new to many, that all these buffalo robes are 
dressed by Indian squaws, scattered over the great 
west. The number of robes is decreasing annually, 
not so much by the lessening of the immense buffalo 
herds, as by the extinctiqn of oo Indian race, or the 
occupancy of their grounds by the whites. Some years 
as high as:] pobes are brought to.St. Leais— 
usually ebont 130,000-—but this year only 85,000, be- 
sides the*>uffalo calf skins, which are also quite namer- 
ous. 

Srzam Wagoxs ror tHe Dessrr.—There has recent- 
ly been constracted in Leeds, England, oneof Bursan’s 
fraction engines for common roads. It is to be used to 
travel sixty miles back and forth across the desert, 
carrying its own water, and conveying ore from and 
provisions to the Mariposa copper mines, a work hith- 
erto and at present done by mules, driven by halfbreed 
Mexican Indians. It drew thirty-five tons of pig iron 
and 120 men atthe rate of five miles per hour, on a level 
road. 

Fret NEGROES LEAVING AgKansas.—Arrival of a 
largs party in Cincinnati.—At the late session of the Ar- 
kansas Legislature, an act was passed giving the free 
negroes of that State the alternative of migrating be- 
fore 1860, or of becoming slaves. As the time of pro- 
bation has now expired, while some few individuals 


peror of Russia has ordered the | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


have pre ferred servitude, the great body of the free 
colored people of Arkansas are on their way northward, 
We learn that the upward bound boats are crowded 
with them, and that Seymour, Indiana, on the line of 
the O. and M. R. R., affords a temporary home for many 
others. 

A party of forty, mostly women and children, arrj. 
ved in this city last evening by the Obio and Mississip. 
pi Railroad. They were welcomed by a comwittee of 
ten, appointed from the colored people of the city, by 
whom the refugees were escorted tothe Damas House, 
on MeAllister street, between Fourth and Fifth, at 
which place a formal reception was beld. They were 
assured by the chairman of the reception committee, 
Peter H. Clark, that if they were industrious and ex. 
emplaty in their conduct, they would be sure to gaing 
good livelihood and many friends. The exiles, us be 
fore stated, are mostly women and children, the hos- 
bands and fathers bei eld in servitude. They re- 
port concerning the 
free colored men of 
and hundred more are 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fious a™p Msat.—The Flour market presente no 
new feature. There is very little inquiry either for 
export or home coumnamte o, and holders are general 
dispused to yield. ¢ Only sales are in a small = 
to the trade at $5 50 a 5 62 per barrel for superfine; 
5 75 a 6 00 for extra; 6 2586 50 for extra family, and 
6 76a'7 25 for fancy lots. Very little doing in Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal. We continue toquote the former 
at 4 25 and the latter at 3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—There is a slight demand for Wheat, but 
the offerings being light, prices are without change, 
Small sales of good red at 136 136c per bus. Good 
white is held at 140 a 160c, Rye is worth 93c with 
a very light supply coming forward. Sales of 1000 
bushels prime dry yellow corn in the cars at 76 @ 77, 
Oa's are unchanged. Sales of Pennsylvania at 45¢, 
aud a choice lot at 46c per bus. No sales of Barley. 
A sale of 1500 bushels Barley Malt at 90 cents pe 
bushel 

Croversesp is still coming forward freely, but the 
demand for it is less active. Sales of 400 bushels at 
5 00 a 5 25 for 64 lbs. No change in Timothy or 
Flaxseed. The latter is wanted at 1 60 per busbel. 


SSeS 

A YOUNG MAN, Member of the Society of Friends 

from the country, wishes a situation in some kind 

of business in this city; among Friends is preferred. 

Please inquire of W. W. M., 324 south Fifth St., Phila, 
lst mo. 7, 1860. 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- 
Teh tatges be hells tee es 5 of 2d month. 
charge, per term of 
20 weeks, is $45, or at ths rate per week of $2}. 
Oircalars with references sent by a to either 
subsoriber SIDNEY A 
ELMINA AVERIEL, 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. ¥., 
1st mo. 8, 1860. Pr prietors. 


PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 
Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 
It is hoped thet Friends interested will avail them- 
selves ofthe preference by enterifg pupils early. Ap- 


ply, for particulars, to 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 


Purcelville, Loudon Co., Vs. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 


Merrihew & Thcwpson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bank; 


that hundreds of the 
have left for Kansas, 
follow.—Cia. Gaz. * 
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